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SWIMMING BIRDS. 

"My way is on the bright blue sea. 
My sleep upon its rocking tide." 



DUOK. 

" What a handsome bird I '' said 
Fred. 

" Why, I thought he was SiDuck I " 
said little Tiptoes. 

'•A Duck is a bird," said Fred. 
'' Sec ! there are the wings and the 
feathers and the bill." 

" 0, please let me tell something ! " 
cried Nannie. " Our teacher told us 
beautiful things one day. Geese are 
birds; and so are turkeys and hens. 
There are three — three — I don't i*e- 
member what. Earth, air, and water. 
Three — somethings. One on the 
earth, one in the air, one in the water; 
but I don't remember the word." 

'' Wait a minute," said Fred, " I 
am remembering. It is an easy word. 
It begins with G. Cousin Kate, where 
do words stay while we are trying to 
remember them ? Gr — gr — " 

*' Groups!'^ cried Nannie with a 
shout. 

" yes," said Fred. " Three groups. 
There are birds which stay on the 
ground, such as hens, turkeys, pea- 
cocks ; this kind makes one group. 
There are birds which stay above the 
earth, such as robins, crows, eagles ; 
this kind makes another group. Then 
there 's the kind that belongs to the 



water, such as ducks, gulls, pelicans; 
this kind makes the third group. The 
water group are called ' Sivimmers.^ " 

" See if Tiptoes understands it," 
said Cousin Kate. " Tiptoes, can you 
mention a bird which stays on the 
ground ? " 

" Chicken 1 " cried Tiptoes. 

'" Now one which lives in the air?" 

" Humming-bird ! " 

" And one which belongs in the 
water ? " 

"- Duck ! " 

" Very well for Tiptoes," saidCousin 
Kate. 

'' We might know, just by looking 
at a Duck, that he belonged to the 
water," said Fred. 

" Please tell why we might know," 
said Cousin Kate. 

" Because its body is shaped like a 
boat," said Fred. " Teacher said 
that the people who first made boats 
took their pattern from the shape 
of sea-fowl. But there 's another way 
of telling that a Duck belongs to 
the water-group. Look, little Tiptoes. 
Don't you see something between the 
Duck's toes ? " 

" I don't believe a Duck could stand 
on tiptoe," said Nannie. 

" Why ? " asked Fred. 
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" Kecause," said Nannie, " when 
Tiptoes stands on tiptoe, his toes bend 
l»ack, and I don't l)elieve a Duck's toes 
can l)end back. 1 suppose tliose little 
black hooks are his toes, are n't they?" 

^' Why — no," said Fred. " Those 
nnist be his toe-nails. His toes reach 
all the way to his leg." 

''They are lon<r enough, I hoi)e! " 
said Nannie. '* But then he has only 
three." 

'' Three and a half," said Fred. 
" Don't you see that little one stick- 
ing out behind ? " 

'* What for does he have that cloth 
on his toes ? " asked Tiptoes. 

" You little precious I " cried Nan- 
nie ; "that isn't cloth, that is skin. 
Skin fastens the toes together. I re- 
member, now, teacher called it a web. 
All the Swimmers are webbers." 

" You mean 'web-footed,' not 'web- 
bers,' " said Cousin Kate. " Perhaps 
Fi'ed can tell us why the Swimmers 
are web-footed." 

" Teacher told us," said Fred, " that, 
calling a Duck a boat, his feet would 
be the oars. He has to push himself 
along through the water with his feet 
just as a boat is pushed along l>y its 
oars. You could n't do anything with 
an oar that is full of great holes ; 
the water would go through the holes. 
A Duck could n't push himself along 
without that web to join his toes to- 
gether ; the water would go between 
them." 

" I see," said Nannie, " he wants 
the wob to push with." 

'' There 's another way in which a 
Duck uses its feet as a rower uses his 
oars," said Cousin Kate. " When a 
rower has given a push with his oars 



he turns them flat side down, because 
it is easier to draw them through the 
water that way. A Duck, in swim- 
ming, does just about the same thing. 
First, you know, he gives himself a 
jnish with his feet spread wide, as you 
see them in the ])icture." 

" And that sends him ahead," said 
Fred. 

" Yes," said Cousin Kate, " and in 
going ahead he has to draw his feet 
after him, just as a rower has to draw 
his oar along. Now a Duck cannot 
make his foot quite as thin as the 
edge of an oar, but if you look in 
the corner above the picture you will 
see what he does do with it." 

'" He shuts it up very small," said 
Nannie. 

" And in such a way that the 
middle toe makes a sharp edge to 
cut the water with," said Fred. 

" So a Duck swims by pushing his 
feet out behind and pulling thorn in 
again," said Nannie. 

" Yet to sec him gliding so smoothly 
over the water," said Cousin Kate, 
" vou would not think he moved his 
feet at all. I suppose you know that 
a Duck has to wear his waterproof 
cloak all the time." 

" I don't see any waterproofs''^ 
said Tiptoes, almost touching his nose 
to the picture. 

"It is a handsome feather water- 
proof cloak," said Cousin Kate. 

" But why do you call it a water- 
proof ? " asked Nannie. 

" Because," said Cousin Kate, " it 
is a waterproof. When Fred fell into 
the water the other dav he was wet to 
his skin. A Duck cannot bo wet to 
his skin. None of tho group of Siri^''- 
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fiers can be wet to their skins. Their 

eathers lap over each other so closely, 

md are so full of oii, that not a drop 

)f water can go through. Tliis oil is 

lintributed in so beautiful and delicate 

I way that it does not show at all. It 

8 there, everywhere tliere, but neither 

w sight nor by touch would you know 

iiat it is there. And the Svnmniers 

ire in no danger of getting out of oil, 

fi)r they don't have to buy it at the 

grocery stores ; it comes from their 

i)\v\\ bodies." 

'" Some of them have so much of it 
in their own bodies," said Fred, '' that 
thev are not fit to eat. Once I smelled 
of a Gull's body that Uncle Willie was 
skinning. Ugh ! " 

*' Tlie breast-feathers are thickest," 
said Cousin Kate, *' and the best pro- 
vided with oil ; and they have a very 
tiglit, close way of pressing down upon 
and against eacli other. Sportsmen 
say that you can't hurt a sea-fowl 
nmcli by shooting at its breast ; tlie 
sliot glance off. But I wish, now, that 
you would all look at this picture of a 
Duck and tell me what you see in it." 
" I see a little curl on his tail," said 
Nannie. " I wonder if his mother 
does it up in papers ! " 

'^ He has a white collar," said Fred, 
'^ and his wing reaches almost to the 
end ojf his tail." 

" His back is greenish," said Nan- 
nie, " and his bill is yellow, — and his 
feet are orange-colored, — and his head 
is black and green, — and his breast is 
brown and red, — and his tail is black 
and white, — and his wings are pur- 
ple and white and black and brown. 
Uncle Willie's Ducks are not as hand- 
some as this one, Cousin Kate." 



" Uncle Willie's are tame ones," 
said Cousin Kate, '' and this is a Wild 
Duck. I suppose the tame Duck's 
great, great, great, many times great 
grandfather was a Wild Duck. But 
what else do you see in the picture ? " 

*' I see a little round eye ! " said 
Tiptoes. 

*' And it is near the top of his head," 
said Fred. '' His legs are short, and 
are far back. No wonder he 's a 
clumsy walker, with so much of him 
in front! His head is a great deal 
larger tlian a hen's head. Cousin 
Kate, which knows the most, a duck 
or a lien ? " 

" The hen knows better how to take 
care of her children than a tame 
Duck," said Cousin Kate, '' and this 
is why people put Duck's eggs under 
a hen to be hatched out." 

'' And 0, what a fuss the old hen 
makes when the little Ducks take to 
tlie water ! " said Fred. " She squawks 
and cackles and claps her wings like a 
crazy creature ! " 

" I suppose," said Nannie, " that 
she is talking to them in her talk." 

" Yes," said Cousin Kate, " and say- 
ing, ' Come back I Come back I You '// 
drown ! We donH svnm I We are not 
Ducks ! Come back I Mind me I ^ 

" In China, Duck-raisers keep their 
Ducks in boats, three or four hundred 
in a boat. Uncle Willie says he haa 
seen thousands of these boats on riv- 
ers near large cities. The Ducks go 
out in the morning for their food, and 
come back at the call of their masters. 
They cannot be very stupid, if each 
one of all this multitude knows and 
obeys its master's voice." 

'' What do they eat ? " asked Nannie. 
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wall and thi-ougli the wire netting, 
and so back to her nest. She did this 
twice. Ducks are wonderful creatures. 
All creatures are wonderful creatures, 
as any one will find out who watches 
their movements." 

EIDEE DUOK. 

" Did you children ever liear of the 
Eider Duck?^^ asked Cousin Kate. 
" Look, Tiptoes, this bird, this Swim- 
mer^ with so much white in front, and 
so much black behind the white, is an 
Eider Duck." 

" I have heard of Eider down," said 
Fred, " and beds of down, and bed- 
quilts filled with down, so that you 
could lie down on down and have 
down over you. It is a kind of 
feathers, isn't it? " 

" Very much lighter and finer and 
softer than feathers,' ' said Cousin Kate. 
" Do you know how people got it ? " 

" I suppose," said Fred, ''that they 
pick it off the Duck." 

" No, the mother Duck herself picks 
it off her own breast." 

"With her fing — I mean with her — 
her — toes ? " asked Tiptoes. 

" No, with her bill." 

" Does it hurt much ? " asked 
Tiptoes, looking very sober. 

" I don't think it hurts," said 
Cousin Kate. " She picks off this 
soft down and puts it over and under 
her eggs, to keep them warm ; puts a 
good deal of it, sometimes half a peck 
or more ; for the Eider Duck's home 
is away, 'way in the cold and frozen 
North, The people there take the 
down to use and to sell. They eat 
the eggs, and are glad to get them ; 
and no wonder, for in some of those 



countries the people live through the 
long, dark, icy winter with not much 
to eat but seal-flesh and whale-flesh ; 
no bread, no milk, no vegetables. 
There is great gladness in the spring 
when the wild-fowl come home and 
build nests and lay eggs." 

" Come home ? " asked Nannie. 

" Yes, that is their home. All our 
wild-fowl come from the North, — 
ducks, geese, swans, and others. 
When the winter sets in and makes 
their feeding-grounds a mass of snow 
and ice, they fly away to wai-mer 
countries, where there are o[)en rivers 
and seas and lakes. They go back 
in the spring, though, to build their 
nests, and lay their eggs, and raise 
their families." 

" But if the men take away the 
poor mother Duck's down and eggs, 
then how can she raise any family ? " 
asked Nannie. 

" She lays more eggs and plucks off 
more down ; and if these are taken, 
she lays more eggs and plucks off 

more down." 

% 

'' But when it is all plucked out, 
then what does she do ? " asked Fred. 

" When this happens, the father 
Duck plucks down from his breast. 
It is darker than the mother's. When 
the hunters see this in the nest, they 
say, " Hands off, and don't meddle ! " 
for they know that the mother Duck 
will lay no more eggs, and that if the 
mother Ducks are not allowed to raise 
families, then there will be no down 
for them to sell and no eggs to eat." 

" Do you know how the Eider 
Duck's eggs look ? " asked Fred. 

" I do ! " cried Uncle Willie, spring- 
ing through the doorway into the room. 
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*' (), I 'm a jolly sailor, and I 've seen 
their nests ! Away in Greenland, 0, 
so merrily, I all built of moss and 
seaweed, and lined thick with down I 
Six ejrgs, six pale green eggs in their 
downy l)eds, high up, up, up among 
the rocks. They arc about three 
inches long." 

'' I have read about hunting wild- 
fowl's nests," said Fred. " Some- 
times the hunters are let down by 
ropes from cliffs hundreds of feet 
high ! And sometimes they are 
pushed up from the bottom with 
poles by men in a boat. Two men 
arc pushed up to a place to stand on ; 
then one of these pushes the other up 
higher to another place ; then this one 
pulls up the lower one, and so on. 
They take anything, — eggs, down, 
or the birds themselves. Are Eider 
Ducks good to eat. Uncle Willie ? " 

" Not very," said Uncle Willie. 
" If you want a good Duck for eating, 
take that red-headed fellow there with 
the speckled jacket and the black 
shirt-bosom. Canvas-bqckj they call 
him. 

OANVAS-BAOK. 

" The back of this Duck does look 
something like canvas. If you ever 
taste a bit of Canvas-back Duck, you 
will taste something nice." 

'• I suppose," said Cousin Kate, 
" that the flavor of a bird's flesh de- 
pends upon what he eats." 

"Exactly," said Uncle Willie, " and 
the flavor of the Canvas-back's flesh 
depends upon wild celery." 

" What ! our kind of celery, such 
as we have for dinner ? " asked 
Fred. 

"Not a bit of it! The Canvas- 



back does n't take his celery put up 
in bunches, in a big goblet. His kind 
of celery is a sea-plant, and grows in 
deep water. It looks more like tall 
grass than like celery ; in fact, it is 
not celery at all, and is called celery 
only iMJcause it has white roots like 
the real celery. The Canvas-backs 
get their clothes for nothing, but they 
have to work for their board." 

" Uncle Willie, you 're joking ! " 
said Nannie. 

I " It is no joke to them," said Uncle 
Willie. " For they are not satisfied 
with the grass leaves. No. Roots or 
nothing! say the Canvas-backs. So 
they dive to the bottom and tear up 
the tall grass by the roots, and away 
it goes to the top, and there it floats, 
strewn along in winrows, like hay in 
a hayfield. That is the way the Duck 
sets his table. Pretty soon he comes 
up to eat his dainty white roots, for 
he can't swallow them under water. 

WIDGEON. 

" Sometimes, the Canvas-back finds 

« 

that certain of his relatives, by the 
name of Widg-eon, have invited them- 
selves to dinner, and have begun to 
eat before dinner is ready ! Now, then, 
for a squabble, and a racket, and a 
general roiv-de-dow I Such quack- 
ling from the Ducks, such whe-ow- 
ings from the Widgeons! Imagine 
the talk. 

" We 've come to dine with you ! " 
say the Widgeons. " We are fond of 
white-root." 

" We don't want you ! " say the 
Canvas-backs. 

" We belong to the family ! " say 
the Widgeons. "Whe-ow! whe-ow!" 
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'' You have n't the uniform ! " say 
the Ducks. " You are another 
branch ! Quack I quack ! Where 
are your speckled jackets ? your 
black shirt-bosoms ? your black bills? 
Where are your red nightcaps ? Off 
with you, bald pates! Quack! quack! 
quack ! " 

" Whe-ow ! " cry the Widgeons. 
" If our heads are bald, we have 
pretty blue bills, and fine red and 
black shawls, made in front like a 
cape. Whe-ow ! Look at our web feet, 
at our broad bills, and at the edges 
of those bills ; all just like yours ! " 

" Quack ! quack ! " scream the 
Ducks. " Dig and dive as we do, 
as we do ! " 

" Whe-ow ! We don't dive ! " reply 
the Widgeons ; " but we will have the 
celery. Whe-ow — ow — ow! Whe-ow! 
Whe-ow ! Whe-ow — ow — ow — ow 
— ow — ow ! We don't dive ! " 

" Then you are another branch ! " 
scream the Ducks ! " Quack ! quack ! 
Quackerty , quack ! Q uackerty — ack- 
erty — ackerty — ackerty ! " 

" And all this time the fight goes on, 
with poiincings and dartings and bill- 
strikings, and at last the Widgeons 
are driven away, for the Canvases 
are larger and stronger than the 
Widgeons." 

" Do they really have these fights ! " 
asked Fred. 

" Yes, often. The Widgeons are 
not divers, but they are extremely 
fond of these celery roots. So they 
keep a lookout while the Canvases 
set their table, and snatch away the 
food before the owner comes up to 
dinner. Too bad, is n't it, Tiptoes ?" 

" But does n't — does n't — the — 



does n't that other one have any din- 
ner that 's his own ? " asked Tiptoes. 

" The Widgeon ? yes. He gets 
plenty of dinner along by the water, 
among the salt grass and in the mud. 
Both Canvas-backs and Widgeons 
make their nests in these wet, 
marshy places. The Widgeon lays 
from eight to twelve yellowish white 
eggs, about two inches long, and 
nearly ovaK The Canvas-backs' eggs 
are pale blue, and of the same shape 
as the Widgeon's, but a little larger." 

" I saw a great company of Widg- 
eons, once," said Cousin Kate, " sev- 
eral thousands, at least. They hovered 
in the air like a dark cloud, and when 
they settled upon the water covered a 
space as large as Mr. Derby's Great 
Pasture. But they were not bright 
colored ; they looked dark, darker 
than Ducks." 

" They are darker," said Uncle 
Willie, " and I suppose those you saw 
had not changed their feathers. Wild- 
fowl do not wear their bright clothes 
all the year round. Or perhaps they 
were Ma Widgeons ; their clothes are 
not as bright as the Pa Widgeons. 
In journeying from the North, the 
Pas of the wild-fowl come first, and 
the Mas come afterward with the 
children." 

" I suppose the Pas tell the Mas 
what course to take," said Cousin 
Kate. 

"Uncle Willie, do they talk?" 
asked Tiptoes. 

" yes," said Uncle Willie. 
" Sometimes a company of them will 
all talk at once, each trying to talk 
the loudest. Suddenly they stop. 
The question is decided. They rise 
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together and carry out the plans 
just made. Ducks fly in silence. 
Widgeons always keep up their 
Wlie-ow I whe-oia I Geese go Cfang-, 
clan^^ clangs like a trumpet." 

WILD GOOSE. 

" O YES ! I 've seen geese fly over ! " 
said Fred. *' They fly along in two 
lines and the lines come together in 
a point, so as to look like a V." 

*' Yes/' said Uncle Willie, '' and the 
V goes point first, because that is the 
easiest way for a V to pass through 
the air. A strong male bird takes the 
point, and when he gets tired, another 
takes his place." 

" Geese always fly one behind the 
other, as if they were strung on a 
string," said Cousin Kate. " How 
quick men run for their guns when 
they see a skein of them flying over, 
especially about Thanksgiving time!" 

" It is hard to shoot a Goose," said 
Uncle Willie. " They are sharp to 
see, quick to hear, they fly high, and 
at night they rest upon the water 
instead of resting on land or near 
water, like Ducks and Widgeons. 
Tlieir nests are sometimes in trees, 
sometimes on the ground among the 
water grasses. The eggs — about 
eight in number — are pale yellowish 
green, at times nearly white, and are 
rather more than three inches long." 

" Do Geese dive for white roots ? " 
asked Nannie. 

" Geese seldom dive unless they are 
frightened," said Uncle Willie. " If 
you look at that picture of a Wild 
Goose you will see a reason why he 
is saved the trouble of diving, — a 
long, black, crooked reason." 



" O, you mean his neck," saidNannie. 

" That neck, straightened out, at 
the end of that long body," said 
Cousin Kate, " would reach a good 
way down." 

" O, not as deep as the celery roots ! " 
cried Nannie. 

*' Geese are not particularly fond of 
celery," said Uncle Willie. " They 
eat bugs, worms, snails, grass, small 
shell-fish, almost anything." 

" I wonder," said Nannie, " if Geese 
always keep their mouths open, and 
make their necks crooked." 

" I 've seen them look that way 
when thev were mad," said Fred. 

" Geese do have a habit of keeping 
their mouths open," said Cousin Kate. 
" Tliis is one reason why they are 
called stupid. Another reason is their 
waddle. Even Tiptoes would look 
stupid if he waddled along with his 
neck stretched out and his mouth 
open." Tiptoes tried it, and set 
everybody laughing. 

" But Greese are not stupid," said 
Uncle Willie. " I know seventeen 
Goose-stories. Goose number one was 
so fond of a workman that it went 
nearly a mile to meet him every morn- 
ing at just the right hour. Goose 
nvmber two, when rats come to get 
the chickens, cackles till the dog be- 
gins to bark, then settles into her 
nest. Geese hear quicker than dogs. 
We ought to have watch-geese instead 
of watch-dogs. Goose nvmber three ; 
Goslings fall into a deep hole : Goose 
waddles to her master; makes great 
outcry ; master follows ; Goose wad- 
dles ahead ; Goslings saved ; great joy 
and cacklings on part of Goose. Goose 
number four ; old Roman Goose ; 
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Gauls come to destroy Rome ; people 
sound asleep ; Gauls creep softly ; 
nobody hears; a little farther; no- 
body hears ; almost there ; nobody 
hears ; closer and closer ; ' Cackle ! 
cackle ! cackle I ' cries the Goose ; up 
start the dogs ; ' Bow, wow, wow ! ' 
up start the people ; ' Who 's there ? ' 
off scamper Gauls ; Rome is saved. 
As the Latin book has it : — 

* The silvery Goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cackle saved the state."* 

" But this Goose is not silvery," 
said Nannie. 

" No," said Cousin Kate, '' this is a 
wild Goose. The Roman Goose must 
have been of the kind called the Grey- 
Ic^. It is thought our tame Geese 
come from the Greylag." 

BABNAOLE GOOSE. 

" Why, here 's a different kind of 
Goose," said Nannie. " This one has 
more black and white about him. See, 
Tiptoes! The black on his neck 
reaches very far down ; and how even 
those white rows are on his wings ! I 
should like to have a fan made of 
such feathers. B, a, r, — Barnacle. 
Uncle Willie, why do they call him a 
Barnacle Goose ? " 

" For a funny reason," said Uncle 
Willie. " Away over the ocean there 's 
a country called Scotland. Many 
years ago the people who lived in 
one part of that country used to think 
that these Geese were not hatched 
from eggs, but came from barnacles. 
Barnacles are a kind of shell-fisli with 
one shell, which stick to rocks and 
old timbers by the sea-shore. Some 
are more than half as long as my 
tliumb. The soft little creature in- 



side is covered with a sort of down^ 
and has numerous little fingers, which 
it spreads out to catch its food. They 
look like a feathery fringe. The bar- 
nacle is held on to the rock by a little 
stalk. The people thought this stalk 
was the neck of the Goose, and that 
the down and feathery fringe were 
its feathers and wings, just begin- 
ning to grow. There 's a book in 
the library which tells all about it." 

Uncle Willie got the book, and 
Cousin Kate read an extract from 
an old writer, telling how the shell 
" gapeth open," and how " next come 
the legs of the bird hanging .... 
till at length all is come forth and it 
hangeth only by the bill." Then, " it 
falleth into the sea, and gathereth 
feathers, and groweth into a fowl." 

" The people who told these stories," 
said Cousin Kate, '' had not learned 
to use their eyes. They were careless 
see-ers. Because Geese and Goslings 
were plenty among the rocks and 
drift-wood, where barnacles grew, it 
was taken for granted that they came 
from the barnacles." 

" Uncle Willie, did you ever see a 
Barnacle Goose ? " asked Nannie. 

" No, Nannie, I never did. I have 
seen a great many kinds of birds, ' as 
I sailed, as I sailed,' but the Barnacle 
Goose and I never happened to meet. 
If we ever do, I shall take off my hat 
and say, with a low bow, ' Brother 
Barnacle, I liave at home a niece ; a 
laughing, dancing, chattering, hopn 
perty-skipping Nannie kind of niece, 
who would like one of your wings for 
a fan, if you please ! ' " 

" And if he says, ' Excuse me, 
Brother Seafellow,' " said Cousin Kate, 



''you can l>og the Stran for one of 
hirt great fcatliery white ones ! " 

" O, what a big fan ! " said Nannie. 

'' It would blow us all out of the 
room ! " said Fred. 

'' Tiptoes has seen a Swan," said 
Cousin Kate. '' Nannie, if you show 
him the picture, he will remember." 

SWAN. 

"There," said Nannie, "that white 
one with the beautiful wings and the 
long neck is a Swan. His neck is 
prettier than the Goose's neck." 

" yes," cried Tiptoes, " I saw 
him ! I fed him with bread ! A 
great big fellow ! " 

" Yes, much bigger than a Goose," 
said Uncle Willie. "They are strong 
fellows, too. They look peaceful and 
gentle, but just provoke them, then 
you '11 see the blows laid on, and feel 
them ! Look at that long neck and 
that stout bill, and see if you don't 
think Swans could give hard blows to 
a boy who tried to rob their nests ! 
The Swan builds her nest of water 
weeds, and lays two large white or 
yellowish eggs, rather over four inches 
long. The nest is half a foot high, 
and about half a yard across." 

" I read a story once," said Fred, 
" of a fight between an Eagle and a 
Swan. Each tried to hold the other's 
head under water." 

" Swans are used to putting their 
heads under water," said Uncle Willie, 
"but they can keep them under only a 
few minutes. Instead of diving, like 
Ducks, they sit on the water and 
thrust their heads in, like Geese. 
Tiptoes, why do they thrust their 
heads in ? " 



"To get some diimer? " asked Tip- 
toes, putting his finger upon the red 
dot by the Swan's eye. 

" Yes, to get insects, weeds, roots, 
young frogs, or whatever may be 
thrown at them; bread-crumbs, grain, 
vegetables." 

" Are they themselves good to 
eat ? " asked Fred. 

"Not very good," said Uncle Willie. 
" Their flesh is dark and tough, espe- 
cially that of the wild ones." 

" But we know who are glad to get 
it," said Cousin Kate. " Those peo- 
ple far in the cold North, who have 
to eat whales and things ! T/icfj are 
glad when the Swans come flying 
home to build nests and lay eggs." 

" And they are among the first 
wild-fowl to get back," said Uncle 
Willie, " for they are strong flyers. 
They fly in a V like Geese. Their 
wings make a pleasant noise in the 
air, and their cry is a loud * Hoop ! 
hoop ! ' Tame ones have a gentler 
cry. Swans are so heavy that they 
make a great ado in rising. A herd 
of them will beat their long wings 
against the water with a noise that 
sounds as if every bone in all the 
wings were cracking." 

" Cousin Kate, do Swans really sing 
when they are dying ? " asked Fred. 

" So some people say. In Australia, 
which is thousands of miles from here, 
they have black Swans, and it is said 
that their dying song has a creaky 
sound." 

HEEEnrO-GULL. 

" That Herring- GulVs neck looks 
rather different from the Swan's," 
said Nannie. "' 



"When a Gull is flying," said 
Cousin Kate, " he shows more neck 
than that one in the picture, and 
looks much more graceful. 

* 0, the white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull. A joy- 
ful bird is he ! ' 

sings Mary Howitt. 

" Don't you remember how we 
watched the Gulls from our boat, 
last summer, and how white they 
looked in the sunlight, and how 
gracefully they moved their long 
wings ? " 

" yes ! " said Nannie. " And 
Aunt Hattie had a pair of Gull's 
wings. She said they were the sil- 
veriest gray she ever saw. She put 
tlie breast-feathers in her hat, and 
they were white as snow ! " 

" Roast Turkey, roast Goose, roast 
Duck," said Fred. " We don't have 
roast Gull." 

" No, I thank you," said Uncle 
Willie, " none for me. But the eggs 
are good, and far at the North, where 
so many Gulls go every summer to 
lay their eggs, the people salt down 
the young birds for winter eating. 
I tell you it is quite a sight to 
see Gulls by thousands and thou- 
sands, swarming over the rocks, 
alighting on trees, building nests, 
sitting on eggs, feeding their young 
and leading them to the water. The 
nests are made of seaweed and moss, 
carefully arranged, and are two thirds 
of a yard across. The eggs — three 
eggs — are drab, or greenish, blotched 
with dark colors, and are nearly three 
inches long. But the drollest sight 
is to see Gulls choosing their mates. 
They do this before they fly North.: 
I have often watched them through' 



a spy-glass. They gather on the flats 
at low tide, say early in May. The 
gentlemen Gulls choose their mates, 
make bows to them, walk round them 
with swelling throats, throwing their 
ownheads upwards, and going through 
with various odd motions." 

" You don't mean that Gulls build 
their nests on the trees ? " said Fred. 

" That's the furious part of it," 
said Uncle Willie. " Let a few peo- 
ple come to live near the nesting- 
places, and the Gulls will stop build- 
ing nests on the ground and build in 
the trees. Now, this is acting for a 
reason. There's another thing the 
Gull does for a reason. He takes 
shell-fish in the air and drops them 
on a rock for a reason, and the rea- 
son is that he wants what is inside. 
If the shell does not break at the first 
dropping, he tries again and again, 
and takes it higher each time, for the 
reason that the fall will be heavier." 

" I read once in Dr. Kane's book," 
said Fred, " that he saw Ducks' nests 
all over the rocks, and so close to- 
gether you could n't step without 
treading on them, and that the Gulls 
used to suck the eggs and swallow 
young Ducks whole." 

"Yes," said Uncle Willie, "and 
they rob each other. Sometimes 
when a Herring-Gull swoops down 
and scoops a fish out of water with 
his strong bill, the Great Burgomas- 
ter Gull will swoop down on him and 
snatch the fish away." 

" Now, I am going to tell a Gull 
story," said Cousin Kate. " Once 
there was a Gull which was caught 
young and brought up with a family 
of Ducks. It became tamer than the 
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" Tl)e idea that the Albatross sleeps 
flying has been brought into poetry," 
said Cousin Kate. " Moore speaks of 
an old ruined castle standing on a 
point so high that 

' The sleeping Albatross 
Struck the wild ruins with her wing, 
And from her cloud-rocked slumbering 
Started, to find man's dwelling there. 
In her own silent fields of air.' 

And in Coleridge's ' Ancient Mariner ' 
we ffnd something very interesting 
about the man who with his ' cross- 
bow ' dared to shoot an Albatross." 

'' We don't have Albatrosses here, 
do we ? " asked Nannie. 

'' No ; yet Bunker Hill Monument 
would be a good place for them to 
' light' on," said Uncle Willie, sober- 
ly, " and there 's Plymoutli Rock. 
Think of an Albatross on Plymouth 
Hock ! " 

" Even the Widgeons and wild 
(reese and Ducks do not belong here," 
said Cousin Kate. " They only stop 
l)y the way as they fly South in the 
fall and fly North in the spring." 

"But the Loons stay with us," said 
Uncle Willie, " and the Gulls do not 
all leave us." 

LOON. 

" There 's a Loon ! Look, Tip- 
toes ! " said Cousin Kate. " This one 
is the Loon. Do you see his green 
cap, and his green comforter twisted 
around ? " 

" And his black and white checked 
shawl," said Nannie, " and his white 
apron ? " 

" Checked jacket, you mean," said 
Fred, " and white vest. He would n't 
wear a shawl and apron ! " 

*'* Say, Uncle Willie, is he stand- 



ing up, or sitting down ? " asked 
Tiptoes. 

" Both," said Uncle Willie. 

" His legs are so far back," said 
Fred, " that he can't stand up with- 
out sitting down. I wonder how he 
would look walking ? " 

" His walking," said Uncle Willie, 
" is only a sort of scrambling along, 
but, once in the water, he darts off 
like a fish. Loons are shy birds. 
You don't catch tliem following a 
vessel. You don't catch them, any- 
where, very often. They are shy and 
sly. Chase one in a boat, and it will 
swim under water, swift as an arrow, 
putting its head up away off in places 
where you are not looking for it. The 
Loon ? Why, the Loon is the most 
astonishing and remarkable and as- 
tounding and wonderful and amazing 
diver you ever heard of! He just 
sinks down without taking the trouble 
to go head first. And when he says 
anything, he speaks it out loud." 

" yes ! " cried Nannie ; " once 
when Tiptoes tumbled out of his 
wheelbarrow, grandpa said he hol- 
lered like a Loon I " 

" I heard of a Loon who made some 
fishermen 'holler,' " said Cousin Kate. 
" He got caught in their fishing-net, 
and fought them furiously." 

" Yes," said Uncle Willie, " a mad 
Loon, fighting for his life, with that 
long, strong, peaked bill of his, could 
soon make a hole in a man's arm. 
Loons are much larger than Gulls, 
you know. And they are different 
from Gulls in other ways : Gulls fly 
in flocks ; Loons fly singly, or in 
pairs. Gulls are sociable, clamorous, 
screaming birds ; the Loon is unso- 
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ciable, loiieKoinc, fond of solitude. 
Hift cry has a numniful sound. One 
curious thinjr about Loons is that they 
never fly down to their nests from 
tlic air. Tliey fly over the spot in 
circles, tlien drop into the water, and 
crawl, or wriggle, up to their nests 
tlnougli the nnid. To make her nest 
tlie Loon collects a large pile of weeds 
and grasses, and makes a hollow in 
the centre nearly half a yard across 
by four or five inches deep. Her two 
or three eggs are greenish-brown, with 
a few dark dots and blotches, and are 
about three inches and a half long." 

"Are Loons good to eat ? " asked 
Fred. 

" No, not much better than Gulls. 

The Loon is a fish-eater. Birds which 

live upon fish are not often good to 

eat." 

PENGUIN. 

" I SHOULD think that next one 
would have to wriggle," said Nannie. 
'' Do see what little wings for that 
great — great what ? Is he a bird ? " 

" yes," said Uncle Willie. '' He 's 
another one that stands up when he 
sits down. He is a Prrt^fn'n bird, 
but not a flying bird, except under 
water. He shuffles over the ground 
with a one-sided motion, and crosses 
his great feet at every step. If he 
is in a hurry to reach the water, he 
drops down and uses his funny little 
wings for front feet, and runs along 
like a cat. In the water he uses 
them for wings, or you might call 
them paddles. Away off to the South 
I 've seen thousands of these Penguins 
at once, sitting in rows by the sea- 
shore. They look like companies of 
little men about a yard high, with 



dark hats and coats, white vests, and 
yellow shirt-bosoms. The old birds 
are constantly i-unning down to the 
water to get fish for their children. 

'' Ma Penguin lays but one eg^, and 
has but one baby. She carries the 
egg about with her, and keeps it warm 
by the heat of her body. I was told 
that if she happens to drop it in 
scrambling over rocks. Pa Penguin 
scolds and beats her. I '11 tell you 
how slie feeds her baby. Baby Pen- 
guin stands close to its Ma. Ma 
Penguin lifts up her head, and lifts 
up her voice, and makes a long quack- 
ering, clattering speech, as loud as if 
it were meant to be heard half a mile 
off. Then she drops her head and 
opens her bill wide. Baby Penguin 
puts in its bill and takes the food 
from its mother's throat. Then Ma 
Penguin lifts up her head and her 
voice and makes another noisy speech ; 
then Baby Penguin takes more food, 
and so on. When Baby is old enough, 
the family go to reside in the water." 

" I once read of a tame Penguin," 
said Cousin Kate. " It used to fol- 
low its master around like a dog." 

" I wonder if he worked for his 
master," said Uncle Willie. 

OOEMOEANT. 

" A Cormorant can be made to 
work for his master. There he is, 
that dark, fine-looking, long-tailed 
bird, with green feathers on his wing, 
and a black tuft on his head, and a 
hooked beak, and a red spot just back 
of his eye." 

" What kind of work can he do ? " 
asked Nannie. 

" Guess," said Uncle Willie. 



" I know ! I know ! " cried Fred. 
" I read about it in a magazine." 

" His bill looks as if it might be 
handy for picking up things," said 
Nannie. 

" That 's not it ! " cried Fred. " 
yes, it is ! He picks up fish out of 
the water." 

^'Yes," said Uncle Willie, "the 
Cormorant is trained to the fishing 
business. He sits quietly on the 
edge of the boat till his master gives 
the order ; then he dives in, pounces 
upon a fish, and brings it to the boat. 
If the fish happens to be too heavy, 
another Cormorant takes hold and 
helps. If the Cormorants are lazy 
and inclined to gad about among the 
waves, their master shouts at them 
and strikes the water with his oar, 
and they immediately go to work 
again. When the fishing is over, 
they get their share of the fish." 

" I have read that even in his wild 
state the Cormorant is a famous fish- 
erman," said Cousin Kate. 

"So he is," said Uncle Willie. "I 
suppose that is why the Chinese 
tliought of using him. He does not 
swoop down upon the fish from high 
in air, like the Gull and the Albatross, 
neither does he fly far out to sea like 
them. He keeps near shore, flies low, 
and chases the fish under the water. 
He can chase one a long way under 
the water. And no minced fish for 
Master Cormorant ! He swallows a 
lish vhole, head first. If he catches 
one by any other part, he tosses it in 
the air so that it drops head first into 
his moutli. Though if it happens 
to be too big for his throat, then he 
has to stop to mince matters. But 



he does this without any chopping- 
knife. He carries his fish ashore and 
thrashes it against a tree or rock. He 
eats just as long as he has power to 
swallow." 

" I have known some children, and 
ieven some grown people, do almost 
this very same thing," said Cousin 
Kate. 

" Yes," said Uncle Willie, " you 
know we sometimes hear of ' an appe- 
tite like a Cormorant's.' Cormorants 
make a steady business of fishing and 
eating. They gather around the shore 
in great companies, and a few stand 
as sentinels and look out for danger, 
while the others feed. Thev build 
their nests high among rocky ledges. 
People who have watched them say 
they are very careful of their young. 
The nests are made of coarse seaweeds 
and lined with finer ones, and are 
sometimes two feet high. The eggs 
— three eggs — are bluish-green, and 
nearly three inches long. The egg 
has a crust outside which is soft and 
white, but this can be easily scraped 
off with a knife." 

" I should think," said Nannie, 
"that the tame Cormorant would 
^wallow its fishes, and not carry them 
to its master." 

" 0, 1 remember about that ! " cried 
Fred. " The master puts a ring round 
its neck, too small for the fish to 2:0 
through." 

" I suppose that is while it is being 
taught," said Uncle Willie. 

"Do we have Cormorants here?" 
asked Nannie. 

" No, we don't have them," said 

Uncle Willie. " They are found in 

I this part of the country, but they usu- 
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ally stay off anion j< tlio islands, or 
alon^ the wild s(»a-shon». They like 
wild, lonely places." 

PELICAN. 

*' (), WHAT a funny bird that one 
is I '' cried Tiptoes, laughing, and put- 
ting his finger on the PeHcan, 

^- I should think so ! " said Fred, 
'* with that great yellow |K)uch on his 
hill!" 

*' And his liair combed out straight 
behind ! " said Nannie. 

'^ Feathers, if you please," said 
Oousin Kate. "Birds don't have 
hair." 

" I wonder why birds have feathers 
and cats have hair," said Nannie. 

'' Feathers are lighter," said Fred. 
*' They have hollow quills, you know." 

'' This great Pelican," said Uncle 
Willie, " has not only hollow quills, 
but very large hollow bones ; and he 
]ias air-cells all underneath his skin. 
Four feet and a half I That \s as long 
us a short man. He would be too 
heavy to fly, if 't were not for all this 
air he carries about him." 

'' That pouch weighs something I " 
said Fred. 

" When he flies," said Uncle Willie, 
*'he draws it in so that it hardly shows 
at all. What do you think the Nile 
boatmen in Egypt use these pouches 
for ; You never will guess, so I '11 
tell yon. For baling out their boats. 
The bill, you see, makes a very handy 
handle. The birds themselves use 
these pouches for gobi)ling up little 
fishes. They stay close in shore, and 
splash the water with their great yel- 
low feet, and chase the little fishes 



into the shallow places ; then they oi)eu 
their great yellow pouches and scoop 
up tlu^se fishes by tj!ie thousand. Often 
the (luUs keep watch overhead, and 
dart down and snatch any fish that 
may hang out of the pouch. The 
Telican eats all he can and wishes 
he could eat more. Like those glut- 
tonous people at the feast. Don't 
you remember the story, children ? 

* O, did n't they gobble, and did n*t they stuff ! 
And were n't they sorry when they *d eaten 
enough ! ' " 

"Just 80," said Uncle WUlie. 
" Away to the South, in Florida, you 
will see these Pelicans sitting, Imn- 
dreds of them together, gorged with 
food, half asleep, patiently waiting to 
be hungry. If one gapes they all 
gape. Pelicans are very much troubled 
if their nests are disturbed. These 
nests are sometimes mere hollows in 
the ground, sometimes made of sticks, 
in low bushes, always near water, and 
in places hard to find. The eggs are 
not much thicker at the large end than 
at the small end. They are white, 
with a roughened shell, and are from 
three to nearly four inches long." 

'' The Pelican looks more like a 
bird than the Penguin does," said 
Nannie, " and his feet are not as 
splashy as the Penguin's. Now, 
what 's Tiptoes laughing at ? " 

Tiptoes declared that "that Pel- 
lercan was so crooked it made him 
laugh." 

" The Penguin makes me laugh," 
said Nannie, " he does look so sober, 
if I can't remember which Las the 
pouch I shall say, ' Pelican, pouch. 
Pelican, pouch.' 
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By N. a. calkins, Superiniendent of Primary Schcoisy New York CUy^ emd 
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Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that they have 
begun the publication of a series of works in Natural History, for schools and 
families, under the general title of "Frances Natural History Series for 
Children." 

These works will include the best features of " Prang's Natural History 
Series for Schools and Families," which had the hearty approval and commen- 
dation of the late Prof. Agassiz, and which has found so much favor in many 
schools within the past few years. 

It is the aim of the publishers, in issuing these works in the present form, to 
aid the efforts now so generally made to elevate the character of the juvenile 
literature of the day, by placing within the reach of parents and teachers some of 
the interesting facts in Natural History which shall serve not only for the amuse- 
ment of children, but which shall tend at the same time to develop their percep- 
tive faculties and to enlarge the boundaries of their knowledge. To this end, the 
publishers have availed themselves not only of their extensive facilities for pro- 
ducing colored illustrations of a high order, but they have secured in addition the 
assistance of the best literary, scientific, and educational talent available for the 
preparation, arrangement, and description of the various subjects illustrated, so 
that they can confidently put this enterprise forward as an entirely exceptional 
one in American juvenile literature, and of great practical yalue in education. 

Six works are now issued, with the following titles : — 

Swimming Birds, with thirteen colored illustrations of Ducks, Swan, Geese, 
Gull, Albatross, Loon, Pelican, etc. 

Wading Birds, with thirteen colored illustrations of Herons, Crane, Stork, 
Ibis, Flamingo, Bittern, Woodcock, etc. 

Scratching Birds, or Gallinaceous Birds, with thirteen colored illustrations 
of Turkey, Fowl, Grouse, Quail, Pheasant, Pigeons, etc. 

Birds of Prey, with thirteen colored illustrations of Eagles, Vultures, Owls, 
Hawks, etc. 

Cat Family, with thirteen colored illustrations of Cats, Lion, Tiger, Leopard, 
Panther, Lynx, etc. 

Cow Family, or Hollow-horned Ruminants, with thirteen colored illustrations 
of Cow, Ox, Yak, Zebu, Bison, Goat, Sheep, Chamois, Gnu, etc. 



The selection of Quadrupeds and Birds for illustration, and their classification, 
has been made by Prof. Norman A. Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools 
of New York City. The descriptive text has been written by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
the author of the "William Henry Letters," and otherwise widely known through 
the " St. Nicholas '* and other juvenile magazines as a delightful writer for young 
people; and further, the publishers have the pleasure of stating that both the 
illustrations and text have passed under the supervision of the eminent naturalist, 
Prof. J. A. Allen, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College. 

The object has been in each book to illustrate by appropriate specimens 
some of the characteristic features by which certain birds and animals are classi- 
fied into families, and also distinguished from other families. 

In carrying out this idea, it has been the aim of the authors to make such 
selections as would be of the greatest interest to the children ; and it is safe to 
say that in no similar works accessible to American youth will there be found so 
much valuable knowledge presented in so entertaining a manner. One important 
feature to which the publishers desire to call particular attention is this, that 
the illustrations in these works are accurate^ so far as it is possible to make them 
accurate within the limits of practical publication. Every bird and Quadruped rep- 
resented has been carefully studied in its color and form ; and in the preparation of 
the text, describing their habits, their method of rearing their young, of building 
nests, etc., Mrs. Diaz has gathered her information from the best authorities ; and 
it is hoped that these works will not only prove of peculiar interest to children, 
but that they may serve a still broader purpose, as valuable sources of sound 
knowledge. 

The kind of reading which shall be put into the hands of children and 
youth is getting to be a matter of very serious concern, not only in their intellec- 
tual education, but in their moral development. In this enterprise, an earnest 
effort has been made to combine attractiveness in pictorial illustrations with inter- 
esting knowledge of a substantial kind; and for the support of this enterprise, 
the publishers appeal to parents and teachers who would see the early develop- 
ment of children's minds turned in the direction of a healthful and delightful 
study of Natural History. 

Price of each work, fifty cents. 

L. PRANG & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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